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FATE  IN  SOILS

There  is very little information on the persistence or  transport
of alkyl benzenes in soil.     These compounds are  subject   to degrada-
tion by  soil microbes  at variable rates  that depend on soil types
and other  environmental factors*     Toluene is  probably degraded within
a  short   time,  whereas xylenes may persist  for  6 months or  longer.
Small quantities of  alkyl benzenes would be expected  to  volatilize
from soils  or be degraded rather quickly, but  the fate of   high con-
centrations  in  the  soil is  impossible to determine without more
information (Miller  et  al.,   1976).

SUMMARY

Alkyl benzenes are emitted into the atmosphere as air pollutants
primarily from solvents and gasoline usage, and, to a lesser extent,
from the use of diesel fuel.  Other sources, most of which are industrial,
contribute a far smaller amount on a national scale, but such sources
may be significant locally.  Urban levels of toluene normally range
from 1 to 10 ppb but may be either 10 times lower or 5 times higher
than these values.  Because the higher molecular weight compounds are
used in smaller amounts, they are found in lower concentrations in
the environment.

Alkyl benzenes currently comprise between 25% and 40% of
nonmethane hydrocarbons in urban and suburban atmospheres.  Although
total atmospheric hydrocarbons have declined significantly in some
areas during the last 10 to 15 years, this trend may not continue.
Furthermore, it is likely that alkyl benzenes will contribute a
larger proportionate share of the total hydrocarbons in the future.

Minor amounts of alkyl benzenes are emitted into water from
the exhausts of boats or ships, petroleum spills, seepage, or
runoffs.  Some of the emissions are attributed to the use of alkyl
benzenes as herbicides.  Predictions indicate that rapid equilibration
between air and water should occur, and that the lifetime for shallow
water should be on the order of hours.  These predictions are
borne out by the limited amount of data showing that most light
hydrocarbons evaporate rapidly from the aquatic phase following
their introduction by spills or from herbicides.  The equilibrium
between air and water is described by Henry's Law.  Recent measure-
ments of alkyl benzenes dissolved in surface waters of the Gulf of
Mexico in the nanogram per liter concentration range are consistent
with likely gas phase concentrations.  In this case, the atmosphere
may have been the source rather than spills or seepage.

Henry's Law indicates that water and air columns of equal height
should contain roughly comparable amounts of all the alkyl benzenes